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his^veryday living. Often, of course, the love life, by a process of sublima-
tion, may be transferred to children or thrown back upon a father or
favorite brother. In other cases autoerotic trends may appear, and the
fantasy of intercourse may and does in some cases give rise to overt
practices of masturbation. These in turn may set up a sense of. shame
and guilt, especially if the individual be one whose previous cultural
conditioning provides that sort of interpretation of autoerotic habits.
Society, however, provides not only permissive but more or less ex-
pected alterations in the love life. As habituation to the new living ar-
rangements advances, widowed persons ordinarily renew their social
contacts with their friends and acquaintances, and often new associations
are formed. Obviously, these matters are qualified by age, opportuni-
ties, the nature of the family, and the financial obligations of the widowed
spouse. The variations in readaptation are great. Sometimes, after due
deference is paid to the culture in the way of mourning, a person may
go off into a sort of Bohemianism. One instance known to the writer il-
lustrates this well. C B., after a violent and almost prostrated reaction to
the unexpected death of her husband, went abroad for a year and tried to
find relief in a busy round of sight-seeing. After a year of this, she re-
turned to this country, and, when the estate was settled, moved to another
state, where she entered the university, ostensibly to complete her aca-
demic work, which had been interrupted by her marriage. In this college
community she played somewhat the romantic" role'of the college widow
and had a series of affairs, though confined entirely to older students in
the professional schools or to businessmen in the community. Later she
left for an extended visit with a brother in another part of the country,
and there she remarried; she has now settled down to a more or less
routine marital life again. (As we shall see, this sort of pattern is not
uncommon with divorced persons.)
Yet in some instances the idealization of the deceased spouse may be
so powerful that it will prevent either Bohemian experimentation or re*
marriage. And, if age is against the probability of re-entering into matri-
mony, this idealization may serve the useful function of rationalizing the
continuance of widowhood. In many instances it is difficult to know
how much the idealization may itself prevent remarriage and how often
it serves this defensive reaction of protecting the person from a realiza-
tion of failure to be sufficiently attractive to secure a new mate.
(4) As time goes on,- however, there emerges some sort of more stable
adaptation to oneself and to the social world world around one. If widow-
hood is accepted and if some occupation or other objectifying activity is
forthcoming, the widowed person may carry on in fairly well-adjusted
fashion. But a high percentage of widowed persons wed again, especially
if they fall into the acceptable age classes for matrimony.